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FRANZ LISZT. 

. . 2. Franz Liszt was born in the year of 
the comet, 1811, October 22, in the village of 
Raiding, near Oedenburg in Hungary. His 
father, Adam Liszt, the descendant of a 
noble family, which, however, had renounced 
its title of nobility in consequence of reduced 
circumstances, held there the position of ac- 
countant of Prince Esterhazy. Being a 
zealous friend of music, playing several in- 
struments himself, he recognized the early 
manifestations of his child’s endowment and, 
at his urgent entreaties, began instruction 
Three years later little Franz had already 
with him in his sixth year, ori the pianoforte. 
played in the concerts at Oedenburg and 
Presburg, winning the admiration of his 
hearers to such a degree, that several Hun- 
garian magnates offered at once to bear the 
expenses of his education through a stipend 
of a thousand gulden for six years. 

Father and son at once resorted to Vienna 
after the former had resigned his place, and 
the work of education was energetically 
pushed on under the direction of Czerny and 
Salieri in piano playing and in composition. 
On the 13th of April, 1823, the music-loving 
imperial city heard Franz Liszt for the first 
time. The extremely favorable result of this 
first concert, which won for the genial boy 
the high reward of the embrace of Beethoven, 
who did him the honor to be present, afforded 
him, in connection with a second concert, the 
means of completing his artist outfit in Paris. 
On his way there he appeared in Stuttgart 
and in Munich and was greeted as a “ second 
Mozart.” The coveted reception into the 
Paris Conservatoire was ‘refused him, as a 
foreigner, by Cherubini, in spite of a bril- 
liantly passed examination ; but in Paér and 
Reicha he found active furtherers and guides 
of his youthful strivings. He was soon the 
féted hero of the day, the favorite of the 
musical aristocracy, and the Parisian journals 
were enthusiastic in their praises of the phe- 
nomenal talent which ** knew no longer any 
rival.” As a composer, too, in which capacity 
he had already excited the attention of Salieri 
in Vienna, he now came forward publicly, and 
in the year 1825 brought out at the Académie 
Royale a one-act opera: “ Don Sancho, or 
the Castle of Love,” which was so. well re- 
ceived that Nourrit, who represented the 
leading réle, took up the young composer in 
his arms and bore him before the shouting 
public. 

Journeys into the provinces, into England 
and Switzerland, brought him new triumphs. 





[We translate from the article: “Franz Liszt, a Musical 
Character Portrait,’ by LA MARA, in the Gartenlaube. 





Then suddenly his faithful, provident father 
died, and the youth of sixteen saw himself 
thrown upon his own resources. Speedily 
he summoned to himself, to Paris, his mother, 
to whom he cleaved with all the devotion of 
his heart until her end, and laid at her feet 
100,000 francs, all that he had saved up 
thus far, as a welcome greeting; this made 
the evening of her life secure from care. 

Religious scruples and internal conflicts, 
questions of political principles and party, 
philosophical and general studies, which latter 
won for him the much admired universality 
of his intellectual culture, occupied him dur- 
ing the next years. Not only an artistic tal- 
ent and development, but in combination with 
them a comprehensive culture of the mind 
and character are, according to his view, the 
conditions and supporters of the true artist 
life. He would have all virtuosity regarded 
“only as the means, and not the end.” IE vir- 
tuosity before him had run into not much more 
than mere finger facility, he appeared, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dehn, the cele- 
brated harmonist, as “the first who gave an 
inner meaning to the technique so remarkably 
developed through himself, the first who 
used it toa higher end.” The high superi- 
ority of his art was evident at once, when, on 
the occasion of Thalberg’s appearance in 
Paris, he entered into a competition with him 
and came off victorious. ‘“Thalberg is the 
first, but Liszt the-only,” was the decision of 
the company, to which the critics were not 
slow to assent. And he has remained the 
Only to this day. 

It was his principle as a director, that “the 
task of a capellmeister consists in making 
himself so far as possible superfluous and 
vanishing out of sight with his function so 
far as he can.” So, too, in his activity 
as a teacher he left to each one’s indi- 
viduality the greatest freedom in develop- 
ment. He would have nothing to do with 
any pattern; complete individuality and in- 
dependence were secured to every pupil to 
whom he unfolded the inestimable treasures 
of his experience in the technique of his art. 
If the individual, soulful magic of his playing 
cannot be transferred to any other, still his 
school, long since diffused over all parts of the 
world, cannot be lost. From it have pro- 
ceeded the most famous names of the younger 
pianists, at their head Rubinstein, Hans Von 
Biilow, Von Bronsart, Tausig, Sophie Menter, 
Anna Mehlig, Ingeborg von Bronsart, Laura 
Rappoldi, to whom may be added a wider 
circle of capellmeisters and musicians, such as 
Joachim, Laub, Singer, Cossmann, Cornelius, 
and Lassen. 

Before his competition with Thalberg, Liszt 
had lived for a long time in retirement at 
Geneva, induced by his friendly relation with 
the Countess d’ Agoult (known by the nom de 
plume ot Daniel Stern)—the mother of 
Richard Wagner’s wife. Then he spent two 
full years (1837-39) studying and giving con- 
certs in Italy. Brilliant successes in Vienna, 
too, established his artistic fame in Germany 
and formed the beginning of the virtuoso 
travels, which now led him from the North 
to the South, from the East to the West of 





Europe, through all countries and all music” 
loving cities. Féted with enthusiasm every” 
where, he received in Hungary and Germany 
especially, the greatest homage. Princes dec- 
orated him with titles and orders; the Aus- 
trian Emperor restored his nobility, and 
afterwards made him a member of the Im- 
perial Council, with an honorary salary, and 
president of the Musical Academy of Pesth; 
cities raised him to the dignity of honorary 
citizenship ; Pesth conferred on him the sword 
of honor, and the University of Kénigsberg 
the Doctorate. A tumult of enthusiasm fol- 
lowed his steps wherever he went. Then, 
suddenly — the world saw it with amazement 
— he stopped short in his victorious progress 
and, standing at the zenith of his fame, 
closed his career as virtuoso, to exchange it 
for the more thorny path of the composer. 
Weary of triumph, longing for a home, a 
more concentrated sphere of labor, he allowed 
himself to be imprisoned in the little town of 
Weimar, where, yielding to the call of the 
Grand Duke to become capellmeister, he fixed 
his permanent avode in November, 1847. He 
settled down upon the “Altenburg” in com- 
pany with the Princess Caroline Sayn-Witt- 
genstein, a lady of high intellectual import- 
ance, who had followed him from Russia, and 
with her he soon gathered about him a circle 
of choice spirits. Here he caused art to 
bloom afresh upon the old classic ground, and 
developed an activity which became of far- 
reaching significance for the whole musical 
life of the present time. As his appearance 
in the virtuoso character had been epoch-mak- 
ing, so was it also when he came forward as 
director, as teacher and as composer. There 
as here, in all directions of his activity, it was 
a bold, consciously powerful spirit of progress 
which spoke from his artistic achievements 
and opened new paths to Art. Together 
with a fostering care for classical works, he 
was, above all, interested in the furtherance of 
the rising musical generation. He was of in- 
calculable service to Wagner, for whose 
operas, while no one thought of the exiled 
master and his art, he founded a home upon 
the Weimar stage; in this way, by his in 
domitable energy, he broke a pathway for 
them. No new musical manifestation of any 
sort of significance remained disregarded by 
him, and the matinées held every Sunday in 
his house exerted their attraction far and 


wide. 
(Conclusion in next number.) 


sincere 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 

Progress — even though it “ progress back- 
wards” —is an essential condition of art; 
and we cannot suppose that any exception 
will be made to the general law in the present 
instance. This being the case, it may not 
perhaps, be altogether unprofitable to con- 
sider, as closely as circumstances will permit, 
the probable character of the future which 
lies before us, more especially with regard to 
the influence which Wagner’s works and 
teachings are likely to exercise upon it. 

We are not left wholly without such data 


{From the article ‘‘OpERA,” by W. S. RockstRo, in 
Part XI. of Grove’s Dictionary of Music.] 
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as may enable us to form an opinion on cer- 
tain points connected with this very important 
subject; and, first, we may state our belief 
that it is simply impossible for such works as 
Der fliegende Holliinder, or Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg, to be forgotten, twenty years 
hence. It seems much more probable that 
they, and Zunnhduser and Lohengrin and 
perhaps also Zristan und Isolde, will be better 
understood, and more frequently performed, 
than they are at present. But what about 
the Tetralogy? Does there seem a reason- 
able hope that that, too, may live? The 
probable longevity of a work of art may be 
pretty accurately measured by the nobility of 
its conception. Die Zauberflite is as young 
to-day, as it was on the evening when it first 
saw the light: Der Dorfbarbier is not. Now 
it is an universally received axiom, that, of 
two works of art, both equally true to Nature, 
that in which the greatest effect is produced 
by the least expenditure of means will prove 
to be the noblest. The greatest operas we 
have are placed upon the stage with wonder- 
fully little expense. For the worthy repre- 
sentation of Fidelio, we need only some half- 
dozen principal singers, a chorus, an ordinary 
orchestra, and a couple of scenes such as the 
smallest provincial theatre could provide at a 
few hours’ notice. For Der Freischiitz, we 
only need, in addition to this, a few special 
** properties” and a pound or two of “red 
fire.” But, in order that Der Ring des 
Nibelungenmight be fitly represented, it was 
found necessary to build a new theatre; to 
construct an orchestra, upon principles hither- 
to untried, and to fill it with a matchless 
company of instrumentalists representing the 
most brilliant talent in Europe; to enrich the 
mise en scene With waves, clouds, mists, flames, 
vapors, a dragon — made in London, and sent 
to Bayreuth in charge of a special messenger 
—and other accessories which put the stabled 
horses and led elephants of “ Berenice,” and 
the singing-birds of “ Rinaldo,” to shame; 
and, regardless of expense, to press into the 
service of the new school all the aids that 
modern science could contribute or modern 
ingenuity invent. Surely this is a great sign 
of weakness. There must be something want- 
ing in a drama which needs these gorgeous 
accompaniments to make it attractive; and it 
is difficult to believe that such a display will 
ever again be attempted, except under the 
immediate superintendence of the author of 
the piece. But, supposing the “tetralogy” 
should be banished from the stage, from 
sheer inability to fulfill the necessary condi- 
tions of its production, will the principles 
upon which it is composed be banished with 
it? Is it not possible that Wagner’s teaching 
may live, even though some of the grandest 
of his own individual conceptions should be 
forgotten? Undoubtedly it will live, in so far 
as it is founded upon purely natural princi- 
ples. We have already spoken of his intense 
reverence for dramatic truth. He cannot 
have taught us the necessity for this in vain. 
It is absolutely certain that, in this particular, 
he will leave a marked impression for good 
upon the coming generation. Whether or 
not he has carried his theories too far for 





successful practice is another question. His 
disciples say that he has not, and are so firmly 
convinced of the truth of their position that 
they will not even hear an argument to the 
contrary. Nevertheless, there are many, who, 
despite their unfeigned admiration for his un- 
doubted talent, believe that the symmetrical 
forms he has so sternly banished might have 
been, and still may be, turned to good account, 
without any real hindrance to dramatic action ; 
and many more there are who doubt whether 
the old Florentine ideal, re-inforced by all 
that modern improvement can do for it, 
can ever be made to take the place of that 
which Mozart so richly glorified, and from 
which even Beethoven and Weber only dif- 
fered in individual treatment. The decision 
of these questions must be left for the future. 
At present, “ Non piu andrai” and “ Mada- 
mina ” still hold their ground, and may possibly 
win the day, after all. 

In close and not very encouraging connec- 
tion with this subject, there still remains an- 
other question, which we would willingly 
have passed over in silence, had it been 
possible ; but, having entered upon our inquiry, 
we must pursue it to the end. We may be 
sure that Wagner’s most enthusiastic sup- 
porters will attempt to carry out his views 
very much further than he has carried them 
himself. Will they also think it desirable to 
imitate his style? It is to be hoped not. It 
would take a long day to’tire us of Wagner 
—but we cannot take him at second-hand. 
“ Wagnerism,” nor gods nor men can toler- 
ate. Yet there are signs of imitation already. 
Not only in the lower ranks—there, it 
is a matter of no consequence at all, one 
way or the other—but among men who 
have already made their mark and need no 
stepping-stones to public favor. Nor is it 
only at the opera—the place in which we 
should naturally have sought for its earli- 
est manifestation — but even in instrumental 
music; one whose name we all revere, and 
from whom we confidently expect great 
things, has been betrayed into this imitation, 
in a marked degree, in the finale of one of 
his most important orchestral works. It is 
more than possible, that in this case, the 
plagiarism of manner— it does not, of course, 
extend to the notes —was the result of an 
unconscious mental process, not unnaturally 
produced by too keen an interest in the con- 
troversies of the day. But be the cause 
what it may, the fact remains; and it warns 
us of serious danger. Danger that the free 
course of art may be paralyzed by a soulless 
mannerism, worthy only of the meanest 
copyist. Danger, on the other hand, of a 
reaction, which will be all the more violent 
and unreasonable in proportion to the amount 
of provocation needed to excite it. Should 
the ery of the revolutionary party be for 
melody, it will not be for melody of that 
heavenly form which true geuius alone can 
produce, but for the vulgar twang with 
which we have long been threatened, and 
of which we have already endured far more 
than enough. Between these two perils, 
stagnation and reaction, which beset our path 


like “a ditch on one side, ‘and a quag-|{ 


mire on the other,” we shall, in all prob- 
ability, come to some considerable amount of 
grief. Yet we must not lose heart on that 
account. Art is not now passing through her 
first dangerous crisis; and our history has 
been written in vain if we have not shown 
that her worst crises have always been suc- 
ceeded by her brightest triumphs. There may 
be such a triumph in store for her, even 
now. Before the new period dawns, a leader 
may arise, strong enough to remove all diffi- 
culties from her path; a teacher, who, profit- 
ing by the experience of the last half century, 
may be able to point out some road, as yet un- 
tried, which all may follow in safety. Let 
those who are young enough to look forward 
to the twentieth century watch cheerfully for 
his appearance; and, meanwhile, let them 
prepare for the difficult work of the future, 
by earnest and unremitting study of the past. 
aor 
“ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART.”! 
(From the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’’) 

The “ esthetics of musical art” is not at first 
sight a very promising topic; it is certainly the 
most difficult in the whole range of philosophic 
art criticism, for the reason that music by its very 
essence defies explanation by words. Dr. Hand 
has done little to enliven the subject, less to solve 
its mystery. His treatise is a curious mixture of 
physical and metaphysical speculations, which 
proves what every one accepts, and leaves un- 
touched what stands in need of proof. He even 
thinks it necessary to raise the question “ whether 
the object of music consists in its being expressed 
or sung, or whether it exists simply to delight 
when listened to?” It would be as well to ask 
whether a mutton-chop becomes a mutton-chop 
only on being eaten and being found tender. It 
is equally superfluous to prove that music is exclu- 
sively an art of time and becomes perceptible 
through means of measured portions of time 
called rhythm. Aristoxenus was fully aware of 
that fact when he,defined rhythm as the division 
of time into shorter and longer parts recurring 
at equal intervals and applied'to certain move- 
ments performed in that time (7d pvdpudouévov) 
that is, in music, to melody. Even with Dr. 
Hand’s elaborate proof that music is meant to 
move the soul, not merely to tickle the ears, we 
would willingly dispense, although perhaps there 
was more need for it in his time than there is at 
present. When his book appeared (in 1837) the 
philosophy of music was in its infancy, not to say 
non-existent. Amongst the Greek sages, Plato 
was the only one capable of regarding music in 
connection with the idea of the absolutely beauti- 
ful, and of separating it from its mathematical 
basis. To that basis it remained fettered in the 
books of philosophers for centuries to come, and 
even Leibnitz saw in music no more than an 
“exercitium arithmetic occultum nescientis se 
numerare animi.” Hegel, in this as in other 
respects, displays that happy faculty of knowing 
nothing about everything to which he owed his 
reputation for omniscience. Historians called 
him the greatest physiologist, artists the finest 
critic of poetry, poets the most learned historian 
the world had ever seen. Only in his own special 
branch each thought him somewhat deficient, 
No wonder that Hegel, when he deigns to speak 
of the divine art, blunders sadly and goes so far 
as to assert that instrumental music is meaning- 
less and incomprehensible. At a time when such 
a writer was accepted as the representative phi- 


1“ Esthetics of Musical Art; or, The Beautiful in 
Music.” By Dr. Ferdinand Hand. ‘Translated from the 








~ by Walter E. Lawson. (London : William Reeves. 
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losopher of the philosophic country par excellence, 
even Dr. Hand’s treatise may not have been with- 
out a certain value. But it baffles conjecture to 
discover the motive of Mr. W. E. Lawson in 
translating such a work forty-three years after 
its first publication, unless it be the not uncom- 
mon prejudice that a very dull book must be a 
very learned book, especially if it happens to be 
written in German. 

If Mr. Lawson had taken the trouble of inquir- 
ing into the subject, he might easily have found 
a worthier object of his reproductive zeal, and 
would not have committed himself to the state- 
ment “that since the publication of Dr. Hand’s 
treatise but few works on the esthetics of music 
have been given to the world.” There is, on the 
contrary, a large choice of such works, ranging 
from a popular treatise to a profound philosophic 
disquisition. We may mention, for example, Dr. 
Hanslick’s extremely well-known book, Vom 
Musikalisch Schinen, which has gone through 
many editions in the original, but has, as far as 
we are aware, never been translated into English. 
Dr. Hanslick, by many people considered the 
leading German critic of musix, is essentially a 
“littérateur,” and the grave manners of the phi- 
losopher are no more natural to him than they 
are to Mephistopheles in his interview with the 
student in Goethe’s Faust. At the same time, he 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject. He has 
read about music, and perhaps even thought 
about it; and his book, moreover, is written in 
agreeable German, which M. Charles Beauquier 
has paraphrased in still more agreeable French. 
If Mr. Lawson had given us a readable transla- 
tion of Hanslick he would have done useful and 
agreeable work. Or again, if his ambition had 
been of a higher order, he might have tackled 
the musical chapters in Schopenhauer. Schopen- 
hauer is the only German metaphysician who has 
said anything worth listening to on the subject of 
music, and in whose system it plays an important 
part — more important, indeed, than all the other 
arts. It is true that in order fully to grasp his 
meaning one must be acquainted and to some 
extent in sympathy with his philosophy in gen- 
eral. But even those who refuse to contemplate 
music in its relation to the “Platonic ideas,” in 
Schopenhauer’s sense, cannot help being struck 
with the new light thrown by that philosopher on 
the art which, according to him, is, as it were, by 
one degree nearer to the sources of all life than 
poetry or painting or sculpture. For while. all 
these have to borrow their ideas from the ex- 
ternal objects of the world, music expresses the 
secret emotions of the soul by its own unaided 
efforts. It communes with the Spirit of the 
World, and the echoes of this converse are mel- 
ody and harmony, saying nothing to the reason- 
ing faculty and everything to the heart. 

[Dr. Hanslick “has read about music, and per- 
haps even thought about it.” Here we espy the 
éloven hoof of the Wagnerite, who quotes Hans- 
lick as the burnt Vanini quoted the Saints. — 


Dr. BuinGe.] 
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THE CECILIA. 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, 

: JUNE, 1880. 

I have the honor, in accordance with your by- 
laws, to present the annual report of the progress 
and condition of the Cecilia for the fourth year of 
its independent existence, and the sixth year since 
its original foundation as a branch of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and to congratulate you upon 
another season of continued success. 

The year has been so notable in musical work 
and enterprise in Boston that we can but be en- 
couraged that our little club has held its own in 
the great flood of harmony, and has fully retained 
its interest with both active and associate mem- 





bers. The list of singers has been fuller than 
ever before. Indeed, the pressure for admission 
has been such that the number of active members 
has constantly exceeded the prescribed limit of 
one hundred and fifty. The balance of vocal 
parts has also been improved, and the regularity 
and punctuality of attendance have been better 
than in any previous year. 

Our public performances have been given under 
conditions less favorable in one respect than here- 
tofore. The destruction of Tremont Temple by 
fire obliged us to resort to the Music Hall. It 
cannot be denied that this room is too large to 
present the Club, and the music which it desires 
to sing, to the best advantage. We may admit 
this without being accused of detracting from the 
pride which all musical Bostonians feel in this 
admirable hall, and the regret which they would 
experience if it should be swept away by the in- 
road of trade. When its preservation was en- 
dangered, I considered it my duty to appear as 
your president in its behalf; but I was neverthe- 
less conscious that its loss would be felt by you 
not as a society but as individuals, and I am sure 
that you will agree with me when I express the 
longing that I have had during the past season to 
return to a smaller room. To give a cantata of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gade, or Bruch, 
with our present vocal force and a full orchestra, 
in a place no larger than that in which we sang 
four years ago, would certainly be an exquisite 
pleasure. But here comes the dreadful question 
of expense. We require the support of a larger 
number of associates than can be accommodated 
in Horticultural Hall. A reasonable compromise 
as to size of audience-hall is all that we can hope. 

The greater expense of singing in the Music 
Hall, and our determination, which has every 
year become firmer, to employ an orchestra as 
often as possible, rendered it necessary at the 
commencement of the past season to raise our 
assessments. Our associates generously acceded 
to this change, and have provided all the money 
we have really needed. Cordially recognizing 
their kindness, aware that “ gratitude is always a 
lively sense of favors to come,” and convinced 
that we could spend even much more than they 
have already given us, and that it could all be 
spent for our mutual benefit and for the good 
cause, we beg to assure them that we shall be ever 
ready to meet them half way, and shall no sooner 
be tired of asking than they of giving. 

The question of employment of an orchestra, 
on which theme I have spoken in all my previous 
reports, is, I trust, finally settled for this and all 


other clubs which undertake to give complete can-| 


tatas. It is everywhere, and by all competent to 
judge, admitted that a work written for orchestral 
accompaniment comes before its audience with 
tongue-tied and stammering utterance, if pre- 
sented with the feeble support of a piano. The 
jewel has not merely lost its setting, it has also 
lost its color and brilliancy. We shall there- 
fore employ an orghestra as often as the means 
furnished by our associates allow. 

There is one other advantage, on no account to 
be overlooked, in having an orchestra frequently 
at our service. That is the opportunity of mak- 
ing our performance more interesting and -satis- 
factory by introducing a certain amount of pure 
instrumental music to relieve the otherwise con- 
tinuous flow of vocal sound. The monotony of an 
evening of male part-singing has been frequently 
remarked. The ear craves the variety of voice 
and pitch which mixed part-singing affords. In 
like manner, uninterrupted vocal music, though 
for mixed voices, after a while palls upon the 
senses. We hope, if not next year, certainly in 
the future, to be encouraged to introduce into our 
programmes some numbers of pure instrumental 
music. 





[Here we omit paragraph quoted in our last number, 
containing the suggestion of an Amateur Orchestra.] 

I have only to review briefly the performances 
of our past season, and to announce our plans for 
the coming year. 

We announced at the beginning of the season, 
instead of three programmes, each repeated, which 
had been our plan in previous years, four differ- 
ent programmes without repetition. We were 
obliged to depart from this plan, in consequence 
of the peremptory demand of our associates for 
the repetition of Bruch’s “Odysseus.” We gave, 
December 22, the “Odysseus,” with orchestra ; 
February 27, a miscellaneous programme, with 
piano; April 12, Schumann’s “ Manfred” and 
Bruch’s “ Fair Ellen,” with orchestra; May 24, 
a repetition of the “ Odysseus,” with orchestra. 

“The “Odysseus” of Max Bruch, a cantata 
occupying an entire evening, is a capital speci- 
men of modern romantic composition. The old 
Homeric story is cast into.a form as dramatic as 
an opera. Choruses, duets, and songs are skilfully 
interspersed, and the instrumentation employs all 
the resources of the orchestra. The work is tune- 
ful throughout, and contains many distinct melo- 
dies which linger in the memory. It is by no 
means an easy thing to sing. The success of the 
Club in coping with its difficulties at the first con- 
cert, on December 22, may best be judged by the 
general demand for another performance. We 
have probably never produced a work which ex- 
cited such interest at the first hearing. The 
female chorus was excellent throughout, and of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Club who sang 
the solos nothing can be said but praise. The 
success of the evening was also largely due to Mr. 
Charles R. Adams, who filled the title réle. A 
baritone part makes a hard requisition upon a 
tenor voice. No higher commendation can be 
given to Mr. Adams’s rendering than to say that 
we almost forgot that he was a tenor. 

The second concert, on February 27, com- 
menced with a Bach cantata, “ Bide with us.” It 
was sung and heard with attention and interest 
by all, with delight by a few. I hope that the 
time is coming when the delight in the works of 
this wonderful genius shall be coextensive with 
the interest and attention. May the Cecilia per- 
severe in its efforts to bring about this result. 
This concert contained much of Mendelssohn, — 
the Forty-Third Psalm, scenes from the “ Athalie,” 
an aria exquisitely sung by Dr. Langmaid, and a 
part-song. There were also a new part-song of - 
Franz, a glee of Stewart, a prize madrigal of 
Leslie, and an accompanied female part-song of 
Gade. Everything except the glee went well. 

On April 12, Schumann’s music to Byron’s 
“Manfred” was given entire, and given admi- 
rably. Mr. Howard M. Ticknor did us good ser- 
vice in reading the necessary parts of the drama. 
The evening ended with Bruch’s cantata, “Fair 
Ellen,” given some years ago, with piano, by the 
Cecilia, but inspiring fresh interest now by the 
addition of the orchestra. 

On May 24, the “ Odysseus” was repeated, and 
was found to realize all the favorable impressions 
of the first hearing. It ought to become a stock- 
piece with vocal clubs. 

The season has been most encouraging, and 
our time seems to have been well spent. I trust 
that we have offered our associates nothing un- 
worthy of the aim, the standing, or the reputation 
of the Club. If they have received as much 
gratification and improvement from the hearing 
as we have from the practice and performance of 
our music, I am more than content. 

We hope to have good things to offer next year. 
Shall we again venture upon a Bach cantata? I 
trust so, sincerely. We also have upon our list 


Schumann’s “New Year’s Song,” one of the 
shorter Psalms of Mendelssohn, his “ Lorelei,” 
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and one of his motets .for female voices, part- 
songs by Rheinberger, Grieg, and Hofmann, glees 
by sundry English composers, one of Wilbye’s 
madrigals, Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens” music, 
Liszt’s “ Bells of Strasburg,” and, as our largest 
pieces, which will certainly be attacked, whatever 
of the rest is allowed to go over for another year, 
the “Romeo and Juliet” of Berlioz, and the 
“ Faust” of Schumann. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that I look 
forward to the coming season in full confidence 
that it will be most interesting and profitable. 
Each year, thus far, seems to me to have been 
with us one of musical progress. I believe that 
the next will be no exception. 

S. LorHror THORNDIKE, 
President of the Cecilia. 
eeteay wa 


MUSICAL CHATS. 
BY GEORGE T. BULLING. 


NEW SERIES. 
I. 


It isa pity that so few artists in music are also 
real men and women. Alltruly great and honored 
artists have proved themselves to be noble human 
beings, as well as gifted exponents of their art. 
But there is a large class of musicians, composed 
of men and women who are more or less artisti- 
cally gifted, yet who possess very small souls, 
when they are looked upon in the light of mem- 
bers of the great human family. It is a praise- 
worthy thing to see a man living the life of an 
artist devoted to his art; indeed, without such 
depth and sincerity of purpose, he can accom- 
plish little. But, when he goes so far as to forget 
that he is under sacred obligations as father, son, 
husband, or brother, he is actually injuring, in- 
stead of elevating the noble art of which he would 
be a representative. It is a monstrosity which 
you cannot fail to have observed, the man who is 
successful as an artist, but a failure as an indi- 
vidual with the feelings and affections of a man. 
One consolation remains: he can never ultimately 
become a truly great and remembered artist. 
All the great men and women in music whom we 
honor to-day, possessed that individual nobility of 
character which largely helps to constitute the 
really great musician. The devotion of Beetho- 
ven to an ingrate nephew; the affection of Chopin 
for his fatnily and country ; the sweet nature and 
home-loving attributes of Mendelssohn ; the devo- 
tion of Schumann to his wife, are but a few of 
the numerous instances of the fitting combination 
of great artist and noble man, which universal 
history holds forth to us. I have frequently ob- 
served that the great artist who is not a true man 
or woman usually excels as a virtuoso, and not as 
a real expressionist in music; though it is not 
impossible to meet with a sweet-voiced opera 
singer who would not hesitate to beat his wife, if 
he wanted to; but such a man is always morally 
and physically a coward, as the sequel continually 
shows, and he really lives more for the applause 
of the multitude than for his art. Is he a happy 


man? 





Upon the weak and frivolous portion of the 
multitude of listeners to music, be they men or 
women, the physical presence of the artist has 
considerable effect. The magical impression of 
a handsome face or figure makes the silly mem- 
bers of an audience go wild over — what? why, 
a handsome face and figure; that’s all. So, on 
this score, you need not be alarmed for the cause 
of music, my friend, since those poor deluded 
mortals who are thus affected by physical beauty 
have but little control in the elevation of that 
spiritual beauty which is infinitely the most potent 
of all. It is well enough that a mind and soul of 
spiritual loveliness should be enclased in a physi- 
cally beautiful form and face, as a subtle sugges- 


tion of the commingling of forms of beauty, infi- 
nite and finite; but it is absolutely immaterial, so 
far as the highest and only form of beauty is con- 
cerned. Music itself has a physical effect, which 
is subjective, and not intrinsic. Its greatest and 
strongest attribute is that its spiritual effect can 
be felt, but not described. It is the indefiniteness, 
the airy intangibility, the holy and awful myste- 
ridusness of music which give it that all-potent 
charm which it possesses above any of the arts. 
There is no such thing as mere sensual music. 
It is the individual mind and physical organiza- 
tion which adds the sensuality to music. The 
pure soul and elevated mind finds purity and ele- 
vation in all music. The earnest artist is capable 
of painting the most voluptuous forms of physi- 
cal loveliness, without the while even a sensual 
thought. He is held pure by his art, though he is 
human. Music, being an excitant of the imagi- 
nation, will affect men’s minds in conformity with 
their own natural bent. I have found that the 
man who will tell you that music is pre-eminently 
physical in its effects, speaks from his individual 
experience. He may be compared to the intoxi- 
cated man who looked round about and saw every- 
body drunk and reeling but himself. 





You have noticed that, during the past few 
years, there has been a morbid leaning towards 
the intense in music. The increase in number of 
virtuosos, who are not necessarily musicians, and 
the crashing, unnatural effects with which com- 
posers have invested their instrumentation, are 
unwholesome signs of this malady. It cannot 
last, because it is not built on a sound foundation. 
Science is permitted to enter just so far and no 
farther into the domain of music. Music is 
stronger than science, just as sure as feeling is 
more powerful than intellect. It were absurd to 
assert that music must not progress hand in hand 
with science, for both must advance in conformity 
with men’s ever-changing ways of feeling and 
thinking. The law of continuity cannot be rea- 
sonably ignored. Still, the greatest would-be re- 
former cannot but admit that music has funda- 
mental laws of beauty which originated with man 
himself, if not with nature, as the visionists will 
have it, and these laws are not to be broken with 
impunity. There are fashions in music, as there 
are in articles of apparel. If it be fashionable 
for a while for orchestral composers to use the 
brass and instruments of percussion so as to 
smother the beautiful effect of the strings and 
wood, why, let them do it. Music will be tempo- 
rarily affected thereby, but, in the very nature of 
things, it will ultimately return to its normal state. 
There is a happy medium, which the composer 
himself may see some day, if he should live long 
enough to let his musical mind pass. through its 
transition state. 

gees 
E. F. WENZEL. 

The last Musikalisches Wochenblatt brought us 
the sad news of the death of Ernst Ferd. Wen- 
zel, the well-known pianoforte teacher at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium. In him the institution 
lost one of its oldest and ablest teachers, one 
whose interest in all the pupils and in all that 
concerned the Conservatory, never flagged. 

He was an eccentric man, full of wit and 
humor, a keen observer, a sharp critic, a careful 
and thorough teacher. To those of his pupils 
who were earnest and diligent in their studies he 
was gentle, kind and encouraging; but woe to 
those in whom he detected carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, or obstinacy! Whether they were talented 
or not, he showed them no mercy; his keen sar- 
casms and biting irony he did not spare, and his 
patience was soon exhausted, if they persisted in 





their errors. When his anger was once aroused, 





it knew no bounds. I have seen him, in a fit of 
fury at the glaring faults of some pupil, snatch 
the music from the rack and fling it into the far- 
thest corner of the room. At another time after 
repeated endeavors to get a pupil to play some 
notes in a certain way, he would, in perfect des- 
pair, roughly knock the pupil’s hand off the key- 
board, in order, as a last resort, to show how the 
thing was to be done. This he never did, until 
persuaded that the idea could not be got into the 
pupil’s head — which he considered a preferable 
way of imparting instruction to the more mechan- 
ical one of allowing the pupil merely to imitate 
what the teacher does. He wished the pupil to 
think for himself. In pursuance of this plan he 
would work away at the dullest, most stupid 
pupil, at first with a patience wonderful to be- 
hold. He would explain in the clearest manner 
and gentlest tones what was to be done, then tell 
the pupil to doit. Of course it would be wrongly 
executed. Then he would repeat the directions, 
raising his voice slightly, and emphasizing it with 
an occasional blow of his fist on the piano. 
Again a failure to comprehend. Raising his 
voice still higher, and pounding the piano still 
louder, he would repeat his words, and this would 
go on until the wretched pupil had mastered the 
lesson, or until, with a muttered “ Donner-wetter! ” 
he would sweep the offender’s hands from the 
key-board, and show what he meant — clumsily 
enough too, for he was no pianist. When at last 
the pupil was able to play the passage correctly, 
Wenzel would look at him “half in anger, half 
in amazement” and say: “So! Why didn’t you 
do that at first?” 

I have seen young ladies, accustomed to a gent- 
ler mode of instruction, shed tears at his scorn- 
ful remarks, or furious actions, rendered all the 
more so by the wonderful faculty he possessed of 
making the most ferocious grimaces. At all 
times his face was a study, for it was a most 
expressive one. Each changing emotion was 
mirrored therein, in the quick succession, and 
with the utter unconsciousness of childhood; 
scorn, curiosity, anger, fun, — there was no need 
of hearing him spe ak, to know his thoughts. On 
the street he was conspicuous by his singular 
appearance; he would rush along, with a preoc- 
cupied air, his white hair flying picturesquely, his 
overcoat unbuttoned and flapping in the wind, 
and the ends of a gay-colored neckerchief grace- 
fully floating behind him. Every one in Leipzig 
knew him by sight, and people smiled to them- 
selves as he passed. 

Wenzel was born in 1808, in the little village 
of Waldorf, and was in his seventy-third year 
when he died. He was a clever writer and con- 
tributed to different musical journals.’ 

Personally, he was short and squarely built; 
his head, like those of so many musicians, was a 
little like Beethoven’s, particularly the broad, 
square, massive forehead. His eyes were always 
handsome, though the shaggy white eyebrows 
over them, and a perpetual scowl made them 
rather forbidding at first sight. But at a second 
glance one could see that the eyes were kind, in 
spite of scowl and shaggy brows, and under the 
rough exterior there was as kind a heart as ever 
beat. A legend was current, among the pupils 
of the conservatory, whose origin no one knew, 
to the effect that Wenzel had been disappointed 
in love, early in life. The object of his affections 
became the wife of’one of his friends and is still 
living, being, in fact, no other than Madame Clara 
Schumann. For the truth of this statement I do 
not vouch, merely telling it here as it was told 
to me. 

Among Wenzel’s pupils are two, well-known in 
America, Ernst Perabo, and 8S. B. Mills. Since 
he is gone, there remains but one friend and con- 
temporary of Mendelssohn, Schumann. and 
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Hauptmann, at the conservatory, and that one is 
its venerable director, Conrad Schleinitz. 
A “CONSERVATORISTIN.” 
gm 
THE LONDON “MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS.” 
IV. 

Our survey now brings us to those we must 
call the composers of to-day, since we shall have 
to deal with the works of living musicians, with 
two exceptions only. 

The first name on our list is that of Woldemar 
Bargiel, the step-brother and disciple of Schu- 
mann, who was introduced to these concerts, No- 
vember 8, 1875, by a performance of his Trio 
in D-minor, Op. 6. Sir Julius Benedict, who has 
been associated with the institution from the 
commencement, we find represented as a compo- 
ser once only, November 25, 1867, when a Ber- 
ceuse and Monferina for violoncello and piano- 
forte were given (bearing the joint names of 
“ Benedict” and “ Piatti”). Here we omit no- 
tice of the benefit-concert, in March last, when 
several works from the veteran composer were 
brought forward. Johannes Brahms was first 
introduced, February 25, 1867, and seems gain- 
ing ground; as eight works of his have been ad- 
ded to the répertoire during the last four seasons. 
The total number of his compositions given, is 
seventeen, including the “ Ungarische Tiinze,” 
arranged for pianoforte and violin by Joachim. 
The performances reach the number of fifty- 
seven. Selections from the “ Tanze” have been 
given nine times — generally at the closing con- 
certs of the seasons. Next in order comes the 
Sextet in B-flat, which has been heard eight 
times; the “Liebeslieder Wiiltzer ” (first set); 
following with seven performances. Hans Von 
Brousart appears once, November 18, 1878, when 
his Trio in G-minor was given. Max Bruch is 
represented by his Romance in A, Op. 42 (orig- 
inally for violin and orchestra), introduced No- 
vember 11, 1876, and repeated the following year. 
Anton Dvorak had his chamber-music introduced 
in this country, February 23, of the present year 
—an occurrence fresh in the memory of our 
readers. The Sextet in A, Op. 48, then given 
was repeated the following month. Somewhat 
tardy was the recognition of Niels W. Gade, 
whose Octet in F, for strings, was produced so 
late as February 2, 1878, remaining the only 
work heard so far. Friedrich Gernsheim has 
had two works produced,.the Quartet in E-flat, 
Op. 6, and the Trio in F, Op. 28 — both for 
pianoforte and strings, the performances numre 
bering four. We now come to a name, that of Her. 
mann Goetz, probably unknown in this country 
until the year of his death, 1876. Notice of his 
now familiar opera “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
had appeared early that year, but of his other 
compositions next to nothing was known. His 
Trio in G-Minor was introduced at these con- 
certs, February 8, 1879, followed by the Quintet, 
in March, and the Quartet in E, Op. 6, in Feb- 
ruary last. Karl Goldmark was represented by 
his Suite in E, Op. 11, for pianoforte and violin, 
April 6, 1878, the work being repeated. January 
18, 1879. Eduard Grieg was introduced Febru- 
ary 6, 1875, with his Sonata, Op. 8, for pianoforte 
and violin. There is a better, Op. 13, to which 
attention may be directed. Stephen Heller, intro- 
duced in 1864, at the Ernst “ Benefit,” has had 
(besides the Pensées fugitives, written jointly with 
the composer just named), but three pianoforte 
pieces given—two in 1864—and some of the 
“Lieder ohne Worte” in 1868; after a lapse of 
eleven years, the Pensées fugitives were again 
heard in 1879, making four performances in all. 
Only one opportunity was afforded Adolph Hen- 
selt, who was represented by some of the Etudes, 

Op. 2, April 15, 1878. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller 





performed, with Signor Piatti, his Sonata in E- 
flat, Op. 22, for pianoforte and violoncello, 
February 17, 1872—the first time his name ap- 
peared in the programmes as a composer. We 
reproduce a paragraph from a former series of 
this journal, commenting on that occasion: — 
“ Greenhorns should be apprised — for they seem 
to be unaware of the fact —that Dr. Hiller is no 
ordinary man, to be put on a par with artists who 
do not pretend to possess creative genius. He is 
the Altmeister of Germany, and a great composer.” 
This notwithstanding, we have only to add an 
Adagio for the violin, given April 8, 1878, to ex- 
haust the record of his works. Joachim, as a 
composer, if we except the arrangement of the 
“Ungarische Tiinze,” is limited to a Romance 
from the “Hungarian Concerto,” performed 
March 4, 1878. Friedrich Kiel was introduced, 
December 5, 1874, by his Quartet in A-minor, 
Op. 48, for pianoforte and strings; two other 
works were given last season. The Prelude and 
Toccata, pianoforte, of Vincenz Lachner, per- 
formed December 15, 1877, is the only mention 
of this musically celebrated family. Lotto, the 
violinist, was represented by a Morceau de Con- 
cert, Op. 2, December 7, 1863. Piatti has had 
five pieces for violoncello in the programmes, but 
only during the last four seasons — a rare exam- 
ple of reticence, considering the artist’s long con- 
nection with the concerts. Joachim Raff is rep- 
resented by seven works and nine performances, 
the Cavatina in D claiming three. The first 
work heard was the Trio in G, Op. 112, Febru- 
ary 7, 1874; the last, the Tarantella for two 
pianos, December 8, 1879. The name of Carl 
Reinecke appears for the first time, April 15, 
1878, when the Impromptu for two pianos, on a 
theme from Schumann’s “ Manfred,” was _per- 
formed. A similar work, “ La Belle Grisélides,” 
was given last December, and that is all we hear 
of this prolific writer. To Joseph Rheinberger 
are accorded two works, and eight performances: 
the Quartet in E-flat, Op. 38, fom pianoforte and 
strings, having been given seven times. Anton 
Rubinstein comes in for six works, and eighteen 
performances, the favorite appearing to be the 
Sonata in D, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, which has been given six times. Camille 
Saint-Saéns claims three pieces—a Sonata, a 
Trio, and a Quartet, the Trio being performed 
twice. Madame Schumann, as our readers know, 
is a composer, as well as a great player; and it 
is pleasing to find recognition of both capacities: 
the Scherzo in D-minor, and Romance in E-flat 
minor, Op. 11, were both presented last year. 
Guiseppe Verdi, of operatic fame, finds here a 
place, January 21, 1878, when his string Quartet 
in E-minor was produced, and repeated the ful- 
lowing month. Henri Vieuxtemps, the violin virtu- 
oso, has his name to seven works, the performan- 
ces being nine; the last so long ago as June, 
1866. Henri Wieniawski, another virtuoso. 
whose loss the world of art has so recently 
(April 2), had to mourn, was represented by a 
“Legend” for the violin, February 11, 1878 — 
the only occasion when his name appears as a 
composer. Our record of composers of to-day 
closes with the mention of another lady, Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, whom we could almost claim 
as a compatriot, whose Suite, Op. 19, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, found a place in the 
programme of March 8, last. 

We shall find that the composers of to-day out- 
number those of any period we have considered— 
a matter for surprise, perhaps, but also for con- 
gratulation; for no art can be said to be in a 
healthy vital condition if it is unproductive. Mr. 
Chappell has displayed both liberality and enter- 
prise in thus adding to his catalogue works from 
some hitherto little-known continental composers. 
The pieces referred to in this article only number 





eighty; but the selection has been taken from 
the works of twenty-nine composers. This, it 
must be admitted, is a very fair recognition of 
living talent for any single institution to ex- 
hibit.—Lond. Mus. Standard. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. PART XI. 


This eleventh of the twelve quarterly parts 
originally promised is exceedingly rich in valu- 
able and instructive matter. Beginning in the 
middle of Mr. W. S. Rockstro’s important con- 
tribution on the Opera, it ends in the midst of 
what promises to be a very satisfactory article on 
Palestrina, such as we may expect in a work which 
has contained Mr. Grove’s own admirable and 
almost exhaustive essays upon Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and which has invested the familiar 
histories of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, as well 
as the critical analysis of their styles and peculi- 
arities, and the recognition of their several con- 
tributions to the progress of the art of music, with 
wonderfully fresh interest. Besides the Opera we 
have from the same writer a very clear and com- 
plete history of the origin and progress of Ora- 
torio, —30 close pages—tracing its course for 
convenience through fifteen distinct periods, after 
a similar division of the Opera into twenty 
periods (Handel’s operas forming the ninth, 
Gluck’s the eleventh, Mozart, etc., the thirteenth, 
Weber, Spohr, and other masters of the Ro- 
mantic School, the fifteenth, English opera (Pur- 
cell, ete.,) the seventeenth, and Wagner, whom he 
treats generously and fairly (see extracts in this 
and the last number of our journal), the twenti- 
eth. These two articles are full of musical illus- 
trations. 

Then come Orchestra and Orchestration, — 
both again by the prolific, learned, and clear- 
headed Mr. Rockstro. To the article on the Or- 
chestra is appended a very useful comparative 
table showing the numerical proportion of the 
various instruments in two of the oldest orches- 
tras of note: that of Dresden under Hasse in 
1754, and that at the Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey (1784), and of twelve of the 
most celebrated orchestras of the present day, 
not omitting our own Boston Handel and Haydn 
Festival of 1880, and including the London Phil- 
harmonic and Crystal Palace orchestras, those of 
the French Conservatoire, of the Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus, of Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, New York 
Philharmonic, the Birmingham and Rhine festi- 
vals, and the Wagner festival at Bayreuth. 

Mr. Hopkins, the accomplished organist of 
the Temple church in London, contributes an 
elaborate and fully illustrated description and 
history of the Organ; and “ H. J. L.” a history 
of the Overture, with examples in notation of 
successive schools and periods. 

Besides these weightier treatises (think of all 
this in a single quarterly number!) there are 
shorter but good articles on Paganini, on Paér, 
Pacini, Paisiello, and our own John K. Paine. 
But once in a while, we are sorry to see, this 
minute dictionary descends into the trivial. For 
instance, under the head “Orpheus,” a well- 
known collection of little German part-songs, it 
gives the complete list of contents, — 230 or more 
songs: why not as well print Novello’s or Oliver 
Ditson’s catalogue ? 

Plainly Grove’s Dictionary will have to exceed 
the limits originally contemplated by possibly an- 
other year’s quarterly installments. And why 
not? Who does not wish to see it as com- 
plete as practicable? We only wonder how 
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any person really interested, and who desires to 
be intelligently interested, in music, can afford to 
be without this work. The cost ($4,00 per 
annum) is trifling measured by its value. Better 
spend from twelve to sixteen dollars upon so full 
and satisfactory a book of reference, than fritter 
the same amount away on cheap tenth-rate ephem- 
eral manuals and pamphlets, as so many do. 
Let every musician and music-lover therefore, 
whom our words can influence, send to Macmil- 
lan & Co., London or New York, and subscribe 
for what cannot of course be a perfect dictionary 
of music, but what is by far the best (at least 
for English and American readers) that has yet 
appeared in any language. 
aceite 
CONCERTS. 

The great multifarious music-making army is 
advancing upon us, and some slight skirmishes have 
already occupied some portions of the field. Dur- 
ing the past week we have had, (not to speak of 
“Lecture” courses) two, to be followed this after- 
neon by a third, of those miscellaneous combina- 
tion concerts which the superintendent of the Music 
Hall is so ingenious in contriving, and commonly 
makes so attractive by a startling array of artists’ 
names; also the semi-private début of a young 
Danish pianist of merit; we read also of another 
of a young English pianist,—both of these at 
Chickering’s warerooms. 

— Manager Peck’s constellation this time con- 
sists of Miss Annie Cary, the contralto, Herr 
WILHELMJ, the violinist, and Herr Joserry, the 
pianist, —all of rare lustre,— besides the Temple 
(male quartet) Club, and Mr. W. C. Tower (one of 
that club), the tenor singer. We can only speak 
now of the first concert, which occurred last Monday 
evening and was honored by a large audience, — one 
of the encoring audiences, alas! which encored nearly 
every piece. It seems that we cannot commonly 
rely on the good sense or self-respect of artists or 
conductors, still less on the self-interest of artists’ 
managers and agents, for the abatement of this 
nuisance. How would it do to organize a league 
among the really musical persons who commonly 
attend concerts, and have it mutually understood 
among them that, whenever the offence appears 
likely to be carried toofar, they should all, at a con- 
certed signal, quietly get up and leave the hall ? 
We claim no reward for the suggestion. That is 
the way the aggrieved minorities are apt to do in 
Democratic caucuses. — The programme was as 
follows: 


Quartet. ‘‘ The Drum March,” ° Krugh. 
Temple Quartet. 
German Songs — 
a. * Liebesbotschaft,”’ 
b. “Ich will meine Seele tauchen,” 
c. “Der Wand’rer,” . 
Mr. W. C. Tower. 
Violin Solo, ‘ Andante e Intermezzo,” 
First time. 
Herr August Wilhelmj. 
“ Vedrai Carino,”’ Don Giovanni, 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
Piano Solo, “‘ Andante Spianato and Polonaise,” 
Herr Raphael Josetfy. 
Quartet, “‘ Salve Regina,” . 
Temple Quartet. 


. Fesea. 


- Max Vogrich. 


Mozart. 
Chopin. 


- Schubert. 


Violin Solo, ‘‘ Otello Fantasie,” : . H. W. Ernst. 
Herr August Wilhelm). 
‘«Oh, cessate di piagarmi,” . Perugini. 
Miss Aunie Louise Cary. 
Piano Solos — 
a, ‘*Cantique d’amour,” . F. Liszt. 


b. Spinnerlied, * Flying Dutchman,” YP tute 
c. ** Etude on false notes,”’ - Rubinstein. 

Herr Raphael Josetfy. 
Part-Song, “Turkish Cup Bearer,” . - Mendelssohn. 
The great violinist, simple, noble and impressive 
in appearance, like an intellectual young giant, 
played in the same broad, noble style, and with the 
same earnest feeling, that enchanted every listener 
two years ago. His tone seems even fuller, larger, 
richer than before. We failed, however, to become 
much interested in the composition by Vogrich. 
Ernst’s Otello Fantasia, including Desdemona’s 
“ Willow ” aria, was more satisfying in its way; but 
the Bach Aria —the well-known one on such occa- 
sions — was the best of all, and sang itself to all 


hearts. 





Herr Joseffy’s rendering of the smooth and even 
Andante and the fiery Polonaise of Chopin was in 
his best style, though his pianissimo was sometimes 
carried to a point which requires very apprehensive 
ears to make it audible at all. Recalled, he played 
his own delicate and charming setting of the song: 
“ Tre giorni son che Nina,” by Pergolese. In the Liszt- 
Wagner Spinning Song his facility of rapid finger- 
ing, and his exquisite grace and fluency of execution 
in all such florid arabesques, betrayed him into some 
hurrying of tempo which we did not notice in his 
other interpretations. The Rubinstein Etude (ab- 
surdly entitled on “false notes,” since they are 
merely strongly accented appoggiaturas) was played 
with great force and brilliancy. 

Miss Cary was in excellent voice and spirits and 
sang delightfully. Only we had the feeling that 
“Vedrai carino ” was taken a trifle too fast. We 
never saw before the name Perugini as that of a 
composer; the song, however, (“Cease to wound 
me”) was of a tender, plaintive and beseeching 
character, beautiful in itself and beautifully sung. 
Miss Cary, of course, had to pay her full share of 
the encore tax. Mr. Tower sang with chaste feel- 
ing and expression, using his sweet voice with much 
taste. The Temple quartet sing almost too well; 
it gets to be almost finical and sentimental. 

——Chickering’s long upper room was nearly 
filled last Saturday evening by an eager and appre- 
ciative crowd of listeners, for the first time, to 
some piano recitals of Mr. Otro Benprx, of Copen- 
hagen, a fellow-student in Germany of Mr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. John Orth of this city. The pro- 
gramme was well chosen : 

Beethoven, . + . Op. 57, Sonate, in F-minor. 
Allegro assai — ‘Andante — Allegro non troppo. 


Chopin, p Polish Song, arranged by Liszt. 
Chopin, . Op. 66, Fantasie eo! in C-sharp minor. 
Moszkowski, - Op. 17, Waltz. 
Chopin, 0.6 6 6 Op. “62, ; Ballade, in F-minor. 
Liszt, er Ave Maria. 
Eiest, . ss . La Campanella. 


Mr. Bendix ha a ae and vital touch, and showed 
superior execution alike in passages of force and 
delicacy. Of the Sonata Appassionata we should 
say that he gave a very fair rendering, could we 
only banish from our mind the impression left by 
Joseffy’s magnificent reading of it last spring, not 
to speak of Rubinstein, Biilow, Mehlig and others. 
The Chopin ballade was to our mind the most suc- 
cessful performance of those we heard; he played 
it with delicacy and fine musical feeling. The last 
two pieces we were obliged to lose; and it is but 
fair to state that we listened to disadvantage from 
the rear part of that long, narrow room, so that we 
need a better opportunity to form a clear estimate 
of this young artist’s talent. His manner certainly 
was modest and prepossessing. 


—_——o— 


BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN. . 


TRIESTE, September 6, 1880. 
My Dear Dwicut:— 

I find a paragraph going the rounds of the news- 
papers, stating that an English purchaser has 
recently obtained one of Beethoven’s violins from 
the widow of the Viennese musician, Carl Holz. 

I suppose all your readers know, that Prince 
Lichnowsky presented a full quartet of strings to 
the (then) young composer — first and second violins, 
viola and violoncello. One of the violins was pur- 
chased at the sale of Beethoven’s effects by Carl 
Holz, and it is this which is now said to be in 
England. J question its authenticity. 

In the autumn of 1862, a newspaper notice of the 
four instruments, as then being in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, attracted my attention, and drew from me, 
in the Deutsche Musikzeitung, a “request for an 
explanation,” of which this is the substance : 

“Alois Fuchs describes, in the Wiener Musik- 
zeitung, No. 146, of the year 1846, the four instru- 
ments, and says of the first violin : ‘A violin made 
by Jos. Guarnerius of Cremona, in the year 1718, is 
now in possession of Herr Carl Holz, director of 
the Concerts Spirituels in Vienna.’ 

“ Afterwards, says Fuchs: ‘ander the necks of 
all these instruments the seal of Beethoven is 
impressed, and on the so-called “Boden” of each, a 
large “B” scratched by Beethoven’s own hand. 


Within the last few vears I have seen this instru- 
ment (if genuine) several times; the last time the 
23d of September, 1862, with the large ‘B,’ and 
some remains of a seal. It is in possession of the 
Widow Holz.” 

The result of this call for an explanation was 
this: Mr. Espagne, then librarian of the musical 
department of the Berlin library, forwarded several 
documents to Mr. Bagge, editor of the Deutsche 
Musikzeitung for my inspection. The result of the 
inspection is contained in a letter to Mr. Bagge, 
printed in his Zeitung Nov 8, 1862, of which the 
following is a sufficient translation : 


“My Dear Sim, — 

“You now ask me for an explanation, which I 
gladly give. In April and May, 1860, Ihad a corres- 
pondence with a gentleman in London, who desired 
to purchase this instrument, provided it was really 
one of very fine quality. Not being a judge of 
instruments, I took the opinions of several competent 
judges here in Vienna> Not one of them expressed 
any doubt as to the authenticity of the instrument, 
nor did any one speak in any strong terms of its 
excellence. Not long before, a pupil of Vieuxtemps 
told me, that his master had tried it, and found it to 
be ‘a very fair instrument, but not of first quality.’ 
I so reported to the gentleman in London, who 
thereupon declined the purchase. I therefore had 
no further occasion to inquire into the authenticity 
of the violin, but, like the other gentlemen, rested 
satisfied with the testimony of the widow and her 
son, with the great ‘B, and with what I took for 
marks of Beethoven’s seal. 

“When I saw, some months since, the first notice 
of the gift to the Berlin library of the four instru- 
ments, I was among the first to congratulate widow 
Holz on the sale of the violin, and was not a little 
astonished to learn that this was not the case. See- 
ing the notice repeated, I thought it my duty to the 
widow Holz, to the Berlin library, and to myself, to 
seek some solution of the enigma. 

“The documents, which you have placed before 
me for inspection, are decisive. The truth is evident, 
that Holz sold the Beethoven violin in 1852, and 
left in possession of his widow an imitation of it! 

Your obedient servant, A. W. T. 


” 


It is this imitation of the original, which has 


recently been purchased by the London gentleman. 
A. W. T. 


THE SCHINDLER-BEETHOVEN PAPERS. 
TRIESTE, September 6, 1880, 


My Dear Dwignat:— 

When Schindler, in 1845, sold the Beethoven 
papers, in his possession, to the Prussian Govern- 
ment for the Royal Library at Berlin, (2,000 thalers 
down, and an annuity of 400), he retained a certain 
portion of them, which were of a more private nature, 
and which to a great extent were personal to him, 
or closely connected with statements made by him 
in his biography of the composer. 

On oecasion of my visits to him in Frankfort am 
Main, or the neighboring village Bockenheim, he 
showed me some few of the autographs thus re- 
tained, but, laying his hand upon the portfolios, he 
said earnestly: “As long as I live, no human eye 
will see these papers!” 

Time passed on. Schindler died, and all these 
papers and relics went into the possession of his 
sister, a certain Widow Egloff. She lived in Mann- 
heim, and L. Nohl, of the neighboring Heidelberg, 
catalogued them for her —making some very droll 
mistakes, by the way — and had the use of them in 
finishing his Beethoven book. What became of 
them afterwards I had no means of ascertaining, 
and feared that they were lost to me. 

It is perhaps fortunate for my work, that for a 
long period I was unable, in addition to my official 
duties, to perform any serious and continued literary 
labor; for last year, while mourning over my 
enforced delay in resuming the Beethoven studies, 
what should I receive, but a note from Mr. Emanuel 
Nowotny, of Altrohlan, near Carlsbad,—a gentle- 
man utterly unknown to me, as I (personally) to 





him—asking me some question relating to Beet- 
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hoven, and concluding by informing me, that he 
had become the purchaser of the collection com- 
plete, and that he gladly placed it at my disposal 
not only for any studies I might desire to make, but 
for copying to any extent! 

Upon noting in the catalogue certain papers to be 
copied for me, he crowned his goodness by sending 
me one of the portfolios, and since that time, has 
entrusted to me the rest! I feel it a duty, as well as 
pleasure, thus publicly to express my gratitude. 
All the more, because he has now transferred them 
to the Royal Library at Berlin, where they properly 
belong as a portion of the Schindler-Beethoven 
papers. A. W. T. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicago, Oct. 18.— Musical matters are begin- 
ning to take a positive shape, and we are having a 
few concerts, even if it is early in the season. The 
Mme. Emma Abbott Company have been giving us 
something that they call “ English opera,” and for 
the past two weeks we have been thus honored. 
To call such performances opera, is to rob the 
name of its true signification. Musically, the 
efforts have been depressing, when taken as a 
whole, although with some of the members, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Seguin, a bright exception may be 
made. Signor Brignoli has been struggling with 
the mysteries of the English language, and has sung 
as well as could be expected considering his worn 
voice, and the difficulties that were in his way. 
Yet it was broken-English opera in more senses than 
one. Miss Abbott is a lady of energy and life, and 
has battled for a position as a singer most heroically. 
Yet she is in no sense an artist, and never will be; 
although her energy may win her a certain reputa- 
tion and notoriety. A large number of our Ameri- 
can people are still in the early stages of a musical 
understanding, and they are attracted by the idea 
of an opera in English; and, therefore, the success 
of this company has been good, notwithstanding its 
character. Musically, the opera is bad; financially, 
its success has been remarkable. 

Mr. Boscovitz made his first appearance here as 
a pianist last week. He played the “Italian Con- 
certo” of Bach; a Nocturne, Mazurka, the Berceuse, 
a Valse, and the Ballade, Op. 47, of Chopin; a son- 
ata by Nichelmann, the twelfth Rhapsodie by Liszt, 
and some smaller pieces, including three composi- 
tions of his own. A frank opinion bids me say that 
I was disappointed in the playing of this gentleman. 
He takes too many liberties in tempo, and in inter- 
pretation, to be called a correct player. With the 
Chopin music, his taste or caprice led him into man- 


. nerisms that bordered upon the sensational, and 


while he manifested sentiment, it was of such an 
exaggerated order that its point and meaning seemed 
lost. Yet he is called a pupil of that master. What 
seemed most marked in his playing were two charac- 
teristics, one of striking the notes with great force, 
and the other with delicacy. In the quiet passages he 
was at his best, but there was no gradual develop- 
ment of tone from the soft to the loud. It was un- 
even playing. Every player has a personal right 
to his own ideas, and they are entitled to respect ; 
and while we may not agree with them, we at least 
honor the independence of thought. Mr. Boscovitz 
played a “ Hunting Jig” by Dr. Bull, written about 
1590, with a grace that was pleasing, and also did 
the last movement of the Bach Concerto with much 
quickness and finish of movement. Yet, in my 
humble opinion, he cannot approach the rank of the 
great players in any particular. Other recitals 
may show him in new lights, and he may win ap- 
preciation; and it is only fair to the gentleman to 
wait until he has given us larger and better pro- 
grammes before we classify his merits even in our 
private judgment. 

I understand that Mr. Thomas is to visit us in 
November, and give some orchestral concerts in 
connection with Herr Joseffy, the pianist. He will 


be welcome, and the concerts enjoyable beyond a 
doubt. 

Everything that aids the progress of music by 
furnishing standards of either performances or crit- 
icism, is worthy of our honest respect, and hearty 
support. 


Cc. H. B. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


TueE first two programmes of the Harvard Sym- 
phony concerts are essentially arranged, as follows: 

First concert, Noy. 18. Programme: Overture to 
‘*The Water Carrier,’ Cherubini; Aria (Miss Lillian 
Bailey); Seventh Symphony, Beethoven; Songs; 
Overture to “Julius Cesar’’ (first time here), Schu- 
mann. 

Second Concert, Dec. 2. Symphony in C — No. 3, 
Wiillner edition —(first time here), Haydn; Piano 
Concerto in A, (first time), Ziszt (Mr. Max Pinner); 
Short Symphony, No. 2, in A-minor (first time here), 
Saint-Saéns ; Piano Solos; Overture to ‘‘ Egmont,” 
Beethoven. : 

The list of orchestral works to be given in the 
subsequent six concerts has been somewhat modi- 
fied, and now stands thus: 

Symphonies. Beethoven, No. 8; Schumann, ‘‘ Co- 
logne ’’ (E-flat); Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique, sec- 
ond time; J. K. Paine, “ Spring,” second time; Raff, in 
G-minor, first time; Symphony by F. L. Ritter, first 
time. 

Overtures. Gluck, “ Alceste’’; Mozart, ‘“ Titus” ; 
Beethoven, ‘‘ Leonore,’’ No. 3; Spohr, “‘ Faust”; Men- 
delssohn, ‘‘ Melusina’’; Schumann, ‘‘ Manfred’’; Ben- 
nett, ‘Wood Nymph’’; and for the first time, Ber- 
lioz, “‘ Carnaval Romain”; Goldmark, “‘ Penthesilea’’ ; 
Bazzini, ‘“‘King-Lear.” 

Miscellaneous. Bach, Pastorale from Christmas 
Oratorio; Beethoven, Adagio and Andante from 
‘*Prometheus”’; Mendelssohn, Scherzo from the Ref- 
ormation Symphony ; Schumann, Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale ; Berlioz, Marche Nocturne, from ‘‘ L’En- 
fance du Christ,” second time ; Waguer, *‘ Siegfried 
Idyll’; Bennett, Prelude and Funeral March, from 
‘* Ajax,’’ first time; Dvorak, Sclavic Dances, first 
time ; Norbert Burgmiiller, Andante (with Oboe Solo) 
from Symphony in D, second time ; Liszt, ‘Orpheus ”’ 
(Short Symphonic Poem), jirst time; Goetz, Inter- 
mezzo from Symphony in F; Fuchs, Serenade, jirst 
time. 

Other works may be found desirable and practicable 
as the concert season approaches. Solo artists, vocal 
and instrumental, will be announced in due time. 

Subscriptions for the season of Eight Concerts, at 
Eight Dollars, are invited. The lists will be open 
until Nov. 8, when three days will be allowed for 
the Subscribers only, whether members of the Asso- 
cjation or not, to receive their tickets and select 
their seats at the office of the Music Hall. 

On Thursday, Nov. 11, the public sale of season 
tickets will begin; and on Monday, Nov. 15, that of 
single admissions. 

Those wishing to subscribe are requested to ad- 
dress the Chairman, or any member of the com- 
mittee; or place their names on one of the sub- 
scription papers to be found at the Music Hall, at 
Chickering’s, or at Ditson’s, Priifer’s, or Schmidt’s 
music store, at Sever’s bookstore in Cambridge, etc., 
before Nov. 8. 

Concert Committee: J. S. Dwight, (12 Pemberton 
Square), C. C. Perkins, J. C. D. Parker, B. J. Lang, 
S. B. Schlesinger, Chas. P. Curtis, S. L. Thorndike, 
Augustus Flagg, Wm. F. Apthorp, Arthur Foote, 
Geo. W. Sumner. 

—— The final matinée of the three Cary-Wilhemj- 
Joseffy Concerts, under the management of Mr. Peck, 
will take place at the Music Hall this afternoon. Mr. 
Wilhelmj will play a Fantaisie of his own, and a Polo- 
naise by Laub. Mr. Joseffy is down for an Allegro 
and Passacaille by Handel, the Tarantella by Liszt, a 
“Polka noble” and Waltzes of his own, Nocturne in 
F-minor, Chopin, Aria by Pergolese, Spinnerlied, Wed- 
ding March, ete., Mendelssohn. Miss Cary will sing 
“ Divinités du Styx’’ from Gluck’s Alceste, and “ Voi 
che sapete,” from Mozart’s Figaro. Mr. Tower, the 
same group of German songs which he sang on Mon- 
day evening. And the Temple Club will sing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Cheerful Wanderer,”’ Schubert’s Salve Regina, 
and the “ Three Huntsmen”’ by Kreutzer. 

—tThe absorbing topic of next week will be thenew 
Tremont Temple, which will open October 11, with a 
performance of the Messiah, in which Miss Lillian 
Bailey, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William J. Winch, 
and Mr. Myron W. Whitney will appear. On-the 12th 
a grand concert will be given by the Philharmonic 
orchestra, Bernard Listemann, conductor, and on the 
13th, Elijah will be given with Miss Fannie Kellogg, 
Miss Winant, Mr. Charles R. Adams and Mr. J. F. 
Winch as soloists. The new organ built by Messrs. 





Hook & Hastings for the Temple, will be used on both 


occasions. Mr. Carl Zerrahn will conduct and Mr. B. 
J. Lang will be the organist. 

—— The following choice programme was performed 
at Wesleyan Hall on Monday afternoon, before the 
pupils of the New England Conservatory: 

1. Pianoforte Trio, Op. 70, No. 2, Beethoven ; Intro- 
duction and Allegro non troppo; Allegretto ; Allegretto 
non troppo ; Allegro; (J. C. D. Parker, C. N. Allen 
and W. Fries.) 

2. Violoncello Solo; (Mr. Wulf Fries.) 

3. Sonata, piano and violin, Op. 21, Gade; Allegro 
di molto ; Larghetto ; Allegro vivace; (Messrs. Par- 
ker and Allen). : 

— PEDAL CABINET ORGANS. Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin have received the following testimonial from 
S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc. Cantab. Eng- 
land, Hon. Member of the ‘‘ Academy of St. Cecilia,”’ 
Rome, and, for eighteen years, organist and director 
of the choir of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 

Messrs. Mason & HAMLIN: 


Gentlemen,-The Pedal Cabinet Organ arrived yester- 
day and is now placed in the position designed for it in 
my music-room. It seemssuperfluous for me to say one 
word in praise of this truly wonderful instrument, for 
certainly it speaks its own praise better than any one 
can speak for it. Ido not wonder that all the distin- 
guished organists and musicians of the day are unani- 
mous as to the superiority of your instruments ; nor 
does it seem possible that a better substitute for the 
more costly and intricate pipe-organ can ever be made. 

During a long residence in Europe, I had unusual 
facilities for examining every kind of instrument be- 
longing to the harmonium or reed-organ family ; and 
I am now convinced that the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co. have already distanced all rivals, on both -conti- 
nents, in the manufacture of cabinet organs; and in 
my opinion, their instruments, of every size and style, 
are as near perfection, in all essential particulars, as it 
seems possible for human skill and ingenuity to make 
them. 

This letter was not written for publication, but 
you are at liberty to use it for that purpose if you 
please. (Signed) S. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN. 

Sept. 20, 1880. 


— Miss Helen Lamson, of Boston, who has been 
studying music in Stuttgart for years three past 
with Pruckner, Lebert, Faisst and Alweus, returns to 
this city the latter part of this month. Miss Lamson 
has been an indefatigable worker, accomplishing far 
more than is done by the average musical student who 
goes abroad. Not only has her playing been carried to 
a high degree of perfection, but she has become a pro- 
ficient in such matters as counterpoint, fugue, read- 
ing orchestral scores, etc. The testimonials from her 
teachers as well as the newspaper criticisms are very 
flattering. She will most likely be heard in Boston 
during the coming season. 





New York. Manager Mapleson’s plans and en- 
gagements have been summarized as follows : 

Soprani— Mme. Etelka Gerster, Mlle. Alwina Val- 
leria, Mme. Marie Louise Swift, Mile. Bianca Mente- 
sini, Mlle. Isidore Martinez, Mlle. Valerga and Mlle. 
Lorenzini-Gianoli. 

Contralti— Mile. Anna de Belocca, Mlle. Ricci and 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. : 

Tenori — Sig. Revelli, Sig. Runcio, Sig. Lazzarini, 
Sig. Crazzi and Sig. Campanini. 

Baritoni— Sig. Del Puente, Sig. Bellati and Sig. 
Galassi. ; 

Bassi— Sig. Monti, Sig. Ordinas, Sig. Baldassare 
Corsini, and Sig. Franco Novara. 

The orchestra, which has given such satisfaction in 
the past, has been further improved by several impor- 
tant changes. The chorus has been placed under the 
charge of Sig. Zarini, chorus master of La Scala, Milan. 
As director and conductor Sig. Arditi has been spe- 
cially engaged. Selections will be made from the sub- 
joined extensive répertoire; ‘‘ Robert,’ ‘‘ Traviata,” 
‘‘Barbiere,”’ ‘‘ Huguenots,’ ‘“‘ Nozze,’’ ‘Lucia,’’ 
“Don Giovanni,’ ‘‘Don Pasquale,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,”’ 
“ Figlia del Reggimento,”’ “Talismano,”’ ‘‘ Martha,” 
‘¢ Favorita,”’ ‘“Sonnambula,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’ “‘ Trovatore,” 
“ Flauto Magico,”’ “‘ Freischiitz,’’ “ Dinorah,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Carmen,”’ “ Forza del Destino,” ‘‘ Ruy Blas,’’ 
“ Linda di Chamouni,” “ Aida,” ‘‘ Mignon.” The sea- 
son will commence on Monday evening, Oct. 18, on. 
which occasion will be performed Donizetti’s opera, 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor.” The subscription will con- 
sist of 30 nights and the terms will be as follows : 
Parquet seats and balcony (first three rows), $90 ; bal- 
cony (other rows), $60; boxes, $250, $300, $400, $500, 





according to location. 
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WoRCESTER, Mass. The twenty-third annual fes- 
tival of the Worcester County Musical Convention was 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, during the past week. We 
may say at the start that the affair was abundantly 
successful,in every particular, and, this much admitted, 
there is little left to say beyond the bare record. The 
choral force was 437 strong, and its work was generally 
good, at times remarkably so, especially if one con- 
sidered that it was made up of detachments from 
Worcester and neighboring towns, and that opportu- 
nities for rehearsal, ensemble, were not possible until 
the week preceding the festival, while that with the 
orchestra did not come off until the very day of each 
concert in which an orchestra, assisted. The orchestra, 
all from Boston, numbered thirty-six, and its work also 
was creditable, due allowance being made for the few 
possible rehearsals. The concerts were eight in num- 
ber, —each afternoon, from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive, each evening beginning Wednesday, the festi- 
val closing Friday evening with Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabwus. We have not the space to devote to a repeti- 
tion of the programmes in full, but we can point out 
their prominent features sufficiently to indicate their 
generally dignified character and great variety. The 
choral works were as follows: Jubilate, Garrett; Ave 
Verum, Mozart; Farewell to the Forest, Psalin XLII, 
Hear my Prayer, Mendelssohn; O Lord, our Gov- 
ernor, Marcello; Send out Thy Light, Nazareth, Gou- 
nod; Gypsy Life, Schumann; The Trumpet’s Loud 
Clangor, from Ode for Saint Cecilias Day, Judas 
Maccabeus, Handel: Requiem Mass, Verdi. The most 
ambitious orchestral work presented was the fifth 
symphony of Beethoven. In all the list there were no 
novelties, that is, none which would be so called in a 
Boston concert-room. Then there were performances 
of part songs by the Swedish vocal quartette, female 
yoives, and the Schubert company, male voices; of 
piano solos by Teresa Carreno; of harp solos by Madame 
Bohrer; of violin solos by Mr. Adamowski and Mr. 
Eichberg; of ’cello solos by Mr. Fries. Mr. Zerrahn 
presided over all, and the labors of accompanist at 
organ and piano were shared by Mr. B. D. Allen, Mr. 
E. B. Story and Mr. G. W. Sumner. The soloists were 
nearly all so well known to Boston concert-goers, that 
anything more than the list, with the assurance that 
each made a creditable appearance, is hardly needed. 
These soloists were Mrs. Osgood, Miss Lillian Bailey, 
Miss Fannie Barnes, Miss Annie Cary, Miss Ita Welsh, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Babcock, Mr. Hay, Mr. Tower and 
Mr. Whitney. Mrs. J. C. Hull and Mrs. Edward P. 
Hoff were strangers to most of the audience. Each 
lady made, we were given to understand, a good im‘ 
pression. Mr. Toedt’s fine tenor voice and tasteful de- 
livery proved highly agreeable. Miss Bailey’s time in 
Europe had been, apparently, profitably employed. 
Her style is, of course, more matured, but none of its 
directness and artistic simplicity have been sacrificed in 
the ripening process. Mrs. Osgood, too, was as charm- 
ing as of old, her clear, sweet and true voice, and her 
distinct enunciation being especially captivating. The 
solos in the two most important choral works were 
assigned as follows: In the Requiem-Mass of Verdi— 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Welsh, Mr. Adams, Mr. Hay; in 
Judus Muccabeus — Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Hull, Miss 
Cary, Mr. Tower, Mr. Hay, Mr. Whitney. — Courier- 
Sept. 26. 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


Lonpon. The following extracts from the Musi- 
cal Standard (Sept. 20), will give some idea of the 
great variety of music which has been performed 
in the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts during 
the past month: 

On Friday, Sept. 10, there was an “ English 
Choral night,” when Mr. Frederick Clay’s cantata 
“ Lalla Rookh” was performed for the first time in 
London, having been written for Mr. Kuhé’s Brigh- 
ton Festival. The vocalists were Miss Anne Mar- 
riot, Miss Ellen Lamb, Mr. Frank Boyle, Mr. A. 
Oswald, and Mr. W. Lemare’s excellent choir. The 
orchestra performed Balfe’s overture, “ Bohemian 
Girl.” and F. H. Cowen’s “ Festival” overture. 
Mr. Charles Hallé played on the pianoforte (a) Noc- 
turne in F-sharp, and (b) Polonaise in <A-flat (Cho 
pin). 

The concert on Saturday night, Sept. 11, which 
brought one of the usual Saturday crowds to the 
theatre, was a fair specimen of the “ miscellane- 
ous” programmes which appeal so irresistibly to 
the tastes of the many. An overture by Auber, 
three of the ballet pieces from “ Masaniello,” one 
of the liveliest Finales from one of Haydn’s live- 
liest symphonies (in G—known as “Letter V”) 





and a new selection from “Carmen,” by M. Audi- 
bert, constituted the orchestral pieces in the open- 
ing part, which included also a masterly perform- 
ance by Mr. Hallé of the Andante and Finale from 
Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto, and the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps, extremely 
well played by Mr. Sutton, a promising young vio- 
linist, pupil of M. Sainton. The singers were Miss 
Mary Davies, Madame Antionette Sterling, Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby and Harold Russell. 

On Monday, the 18th, being a “ Mendelssohn 
night,” the programme was devoted chiefly to the 
works of Mendelssohn, the scheme including the 
Symphony in C-minor, which is really the thir- 
teenth of Mendelssohn’s symphonies, but usually 
known as “No. 1;” the incidental music to the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream;” and the Rondo 
Brillante in E-flat (for pianoforte and orchestra), 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. Hallé also 
played Schubert’s valse, “Caprice,” in A-minor, 
arranged by Liszt. A selection from Verdi’s “ Ballo 
in Maschera” was also given by the orchestra. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, Mr. Charles Hallé played 
on the pianoforte, Mozart’s Andante and Finale from 
Concerto in B-flat; also Impromptu in A-flat (Schu- 
bert); and Tarantelle in A-flat (Heller). The 
orchestra performed a work by Saint-Saéns, and 
Cowen’s march, “Maid of Orleang,” and a few 
other pieces. 

Wednesday, Sept. 15, was a “Classical night,” 
when the programme included Gade’s overture, 
“Tm Hochland;” Gluck’s “ Airs de Ballet;” Hay- 
dn’s Symphony in B-flat; and a selection from 
Verdi’s Aida. The concert opened with the over- 
ture composed by Gade, and belonging to the same 
period as, his first symphony (in C-minor), which 
attracted the favorable notice of Mendelssohn 
towards the Danish composer, who has since pro- 
duced many works that have made him one of the 
few celebrated composers of whom his country can 
boast. This overture contains much effective orches- 
tral writing; but is scarcely suggestive of the im- 
pressions implied by the title. In strong contrast 
to this clever but somewhat vague work, is the 
bright, clear, and genial symphony of Haydn, 
which is a fine specimen of the older master, being 
one of the set composed by him expressly for Salo- 
man’s London Concerts, towards the close of the 
last century. The other orchestral music of the 
classical part of the programme consisted of airs 
de ballet from Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulide. These 
and the other pieces referred to, were effectively 
played by the fine band so ably conducted by Mr. 
F. H. Cowen. A specialty in the selection was Mr. 
Charles Hallée’s fine performances of Schumann’s 
pianoforte Concerto in A-minor, which was re- 
ceived with appreciative attention. The classical 
vocal music comprised Handel’s “ Let the bright 
seraphim,” well sung by Miss Anna Williams (with 
trumpet obbligato by Mr. Ellis), Schubert’s “Erl 
King,” finely declaimed by Mr. Santley, and the 
contralto solo, “Fac me vere,” from Haydn’s 
“Stabat Mater,” expressively rendered by Miss 
Orridge. 

The “Humorous night,” on Thursday, Sept. 16, 
proved a great success. The first portion of the 
programme began with “ Kamarinskaja,” an orches- 
tral fantasia by Glinka, on national Russian airs — 
a “ Wedding song” and a Dancing song. This was 
followed by Mozart’s divertimento entitled “Ein 
Musikalischer Spass” (a Musical Joke) composed 
in the year 1787. The piece was thrown off with 
that facile rapidity and love of frolic which were 
characteristic of the composer: the intention hav- 
ing been to caricature both the feeble style of much 
of the music of the period and the inefficiency of 
many of the executants. It is written (for stringed 
instruments and two horns) in symphonic form, 
comprising an Allegro, Adagio, Minuet (with trio), 
and Einale. The wrong notes, false entries, and 
omissions which are indicated for the several instru- 
ments are most amusingly contrived, especially 
comic being the imbecile indication of a fugue in 
the finale; another special feature being the bur- 
lesque cadenza for the first violin (in the adagio), 
ending in a most absurd wandering out of the key. 
This was played by Mr. A. Burnett with an admir- 
able rendering of its intended incorrectness, and was 
greatly applauded. Another speciality was Bern- 
hard Romberg’s “Toy Symphony,” composed for 
stringed band and children’s diminutive instruments, 
the latter comprising imitation cockoo, quail, night- 
ingale, and woodpecker —triangles, rattles, bells, 
drums, and penny trumpets. There is not much 
musical merit in the piece. 

Other orchestral pieces were Weber's character- 
istic Chinese overture, Turandot, a “Humorous 
Meditation” (Scherz), in which the styles of Bach, 





Mozart and subsequent composers, down to, and 
including, Wagner, are parodied with intermixed 
passages. Weber’s charming pianoforte solo, the 
“Invitation to the Waltz,” was admirably played 
by Mr. Charles Hallé, who elicited continuous 
applause which only subsided on his returning to - 
the instrument and giving with equal excellence, 
Chopin’s Waltz in A-flat (from Op. 34). ° 


LEEDs, ENGLAND. — Of the Festival, which is to 
take place Oct. 13-16, Figaro says: 

Although there were some years ago several mus- 
ical meetings at Leeds, the first festival proper was 
given in 1858, when Sterndale Bennett (the con- 
ductor) produced his “‘ May Queen.”’ The triennial 
festivals began in 1874, and in that year and in 
1877 Sir Michael Costa conducted. This year, in 
consideration that Mr. Arthur Sullivan would write 
a grand oratorio on the subject of ‘‘ David and Jona- 
than,’’ the conductorship was offered to and accepted 
by the composer of ‘‘Pinafore.” Mr. Sullivan sub- 
sequently found that Holy Writ was not suited to 
his capabilities, and in place of the Biblical text, 
the great composer of “The Sorcerer’’ has selected 
finer language from the pen of the late Dean Milman, 
adapted and doctored by Mr. William Suhwenk Gilbert. 
“The Martyr of Antioch’’ as it now stands consists of 
seventeen numbers, five of which are choruses pure 
and simple. Starting with the chorus of fire wor- 
shippers, “Lord of the golden day,’’ we next have a 
baritone solo, “ Break off the hymn’’; a tenor solo, 
‘Come, Margarita, come’’; a baritone solo, “ Great 
Olybius’’; and a chorus, ‘‘Go on thy flower-strewn 
road.’? The unaccompanied chorus, ‘‘ Brother, thou 
art gone before us,” has a march-like rhythm, and it 
is not difficult to forsee in it ‘‘’The Martyr of Antioch 
March.” A bass solo, ‘‘ Brother, thou slumberest,”’ is 
followed by a hymn, ‘‘ For Thou didst die for me,’’ to 
be sung by Mme. Albani. A duet, ‘‘ My own, my lov’d, 
my beauteous child,’”’ is set for soprano and baritone. 
It leads to the chorus of maidens, ‘‘Come away with 
willing feet’; a recitative and aria, ‘‘See what Oly- 
bius’s love prepares for thee,” for tenor; a duet, “Oh, 
hear me, Olybius,’’ for soprono and tenor; and a 
chorus, “‘ Now glory to the God,”’ of heathen maidens 
and Christians. A song for contralto solo, and chorus, 
‘To Pean,”’ is followed by a concerted piece, ‘‘ Great 
is Olybins and his mercy great,’’ for the quartet of 
soloists, and by a quartet, ‘‘Have mercy, unrelenting 
heaven’’; the work ends with a soprano solo and 
chorus, ‘‘What means yon blaze of light.’’ Alto- 
gether, the work will, it is hoped, prove abundantly 
that Mr. A. Sullivan is worthy the knighthood which, 
it is stated, awaits him, and that the poet, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, will be found worthy of at least similar honor. 
The solos will be entrusted to Mmes. Albani and Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Henry Cross, and Frederic King. 


St. Prterssurc.— This capital already pos- 
sesses a German, an Italian, and a French theatre, 
besides native establishments of the kind. The « 
list is to be increased by the addition of an exclu- 
sively Jewish theatre, where the repertory, consist- 
ing of plays, in prose and verse, relating to historical 
Jewish subjects, including comic operas, will be 
exclusively from Jewish pens. The company will 
also be Jewish. The theatre is also to open in 
November with The Fanatic, a comic opera by the 
manager, A. Goldfaden, a Jewish actor favorably 
known to Moscow. 


CoPrENHAGEN. The success of Mile Vanzandt has 
been confirmed beyond all expectation. She has really 
made a great ‘‘hit’” —which is not always easy at 
Copenhagen. The theatre has been nightly crowded 
and tickets sold at double, sometimes treble, prices. 
At the most recent performance of Mignon, the Royal 
Family of Denmark, as well 4s the King and Queen of 
the Hellenes, were present, and sent their congratula- 
tions to Mlle Vanzandt. The director of the theatre, 
M. Hallesen, has engaged the gifted young singer to: 
appear three times more—twice as Mignon and once 
as Zerlina, which makes nine performances in all (at 
1,000 francs for each performance). 


Bayreutu.—Some time ago Hans von Biilow 
announced his intention of giving a series of con- 
certs to raise 40,000 marks in aid of the Bayreuth 
Fund. Last year he forwarded 28,000 marks. —In 
consequence of his neuralgic attack, however, he 
is unable to give more concerts at present; but,,in 
order that the fund may, not suffer, he has made up, 
the deficiency —12,00@ marks—out of his own; 
pocket. 











